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ABSTRACT . ^ . ^ 

This report summarizes research "firdings ccrcerning 
three types of conflict comiacn in schccls: structural conflict,, group 
conflict, and cognitive conflict. Structural ccrflict arises out of 
the organizational structure. Corwin xcond that as schools tecoae 
more complex; authority'problems and teacher adiinistiatcr conflicts 
rise. He also found that structures that allow the expression of 
minor conflicts minimize major conflicts. Grcu^p conflict arises Ircm^ 
the friction and coispetition among grccps. Elake and Mcutcn found ^ 
that loyaltf* to a group distorts perceptions of another group^s point 
of view. Sherif contended that intergroup conflict .can te Einimized 
by introducing gcals that only can be attained bj the cooperation of 
all groups. COghitive conflict is conflict resulting frcE cognitive 
differences or differences in the say people interpret 'or use 
*inf ormation. Brehraer contended that simple nonraticral cognitive * 
differencoa can -sOBetimes develop intc full-scale conflict. ^Hammond 
and others found that reducing cross-cultural ccnflict is difficult ' 
because of differences in past experience, psychclcgy, ci sccial 
background. These studies suggest that principals might reduce 
conflict by tolerating expression of minor ccnflict, liriiizing the 
number of administrative subunits, embracing goals . desired by all 
groups but not attainable by a single grou.p, acd identifying 
,cpqnitive differences that may cause conflicts. (Author/Je) 
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Each Research Action Brief reports the 
firidings of significant empirical research 
studies on a topic in educational 
management. From these findings implica- 
tions are drawn for the operation of today's 
schools, thus serving as a guide for 
enlightened administrative action. • 

This Research Actior) Brief was prepared by 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management for distribution by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 



Managing Conflict 



The chief delight of a child's kaleidescope is that each turn of 
the tube throws a finite number of bits of colored gjass into a 
seemingly infinite variety of shapes an3 color^The luciaphor is 
an apt one for the problem of conflict management in the pubUc 
schools- Every turn of the tube provides a different perspecti\-eon 
the problem. 

For political scientists, conflict results from corw^ng for 
influence; for economists, conflia results irom scarce resources; 
for organizational theorists, conflict arises from faul^Y 
management procedures; for psychologists, conflict is fostered by 
jxrrsonal motives. As different as they seem, these are all current 
approaches to the phenomenon of conflia. 

For an issue that is of ^ch concern to the school district -^^n 
iss^ue often discussed in educational journals— surprisingly little 
research exists on conflict management. Almost no studies h^ve 
K'cn conducted in the public schools. In fact, the notion that the 
ambiguous phenomenon of conflict is. amenable to empiri^^al 
analysis is fairly recent. 

Evidence 

Conflict is so general a term as tp be almost meaningless. It 
describes everything from marital disputes to intcriwational 
warfare. Only when another descriptive term is applied can 
begin to focus on the research that is of most imp)ortance to 
fecondar>' school principals. 

■ Of the many types of conflia, and from among the matiy 
different empirical approaches, we have selected three types of 
conflict research that seem most applicable to schools: structural 
conflict, group conflict, and cognitive conflict. These types 3re 
not exclusiveof eachx)thert)ut exist simultaneously in all scho^^ls; 

Structural Conflict. Even' though organizations are intended 
to coordinate functions and reduce tensions, there is reason 
believe, as Corwin (1969) suggests, that "-some conflict might ^H? 
expected to Ix* related to the organizational structure itself." 

In his survey of routine staff conflict in twenty-eight public 
sch(X)ls. Corwin selected five organizational characteristics to 
serve, as his variables: stn^rturaf differentiation (the number of 
administrati\X'ly distinct but functionally interdependent 
subunits), partidtxition by subordinates in the authority systcrn^ 
re^^ilatinfi [iroccdurcs (rules, supcr\-i»ion), staff heterogeneity iifui 
stability (faculty age, faculty additions), and interpersonal structtirQ 
(social contact outside of school, lunching patterns). Cor^^in 
gathered questionnaires and intcrvic>vs from over seven hundred 
teachers in thrcn? states and computed the correlations between 
these five variables and ten indices of conflict. 

The siirvey s conclusions reinforce traditionally accepted beH<?fi5 
about tl\c connection bctA^^*n organizational complexity and 
conflict. As the school becomes n\ore struct^^llIy differentiate 
(that is, as it has more administratively distincrvybunits), "both 
the rate of authority problems and rate of conflict between 
teachers and administrators increase." Conflicts bet\vc»en th^Sc 



groups also increase with schcx?! fK^p^latfon. 

As teachtr participation in the auThorit\" >v>tcn\ ir4vTca>t.S, s<> 
V does the numbtr of rrdrjcrr dispute^ fc^v\ txn (^^-J.v,- ' arJ 
administrators. However, the number oi'tr^jor disputes declines; 
leading Con\in to theorire that regular faAjltv participation 
prev'ents the aggravation of minor disputes into major ones. 
Standardization of procedures and emphasis on rules correlate 
predTaably with, rates of severe disagreement and heated 
discussions- ^''^'^^"iii^ 

Corvvin concludes tjxat the variables of size, ^TrucTural 
differentiation, and staff heterogeneity contribute to 
organizational strain, while cohesive peer relations and 
-participation in the authoritv- system increase conflict only if :t is 
already present. 

In a more indepth report of his findings, Corwin (1966) draw s a 
numfeer of conclusions about types and distribution of conflict 
and some additional factors that influence it. 

Nearly half of- all conflia occurred between teachers and 
administrators." Of these' conflicts, nearly half (the largest 
category) .were described as conflicts over authority. Twenty 
percent of all conflicts were over scheduling and the.disiribution 
of resources. Conflicts involving values, structural change, and 
rewards constituted only 7* percent of the conflias. 

Contrary perhaps to traditional beliefs, the "ratio of conflicts 
reported between teachers and administrators ditninisht^s . . ; in 
schools with more union members/* However, as in the case with 
teacher participation in the author it v system in general, the level 
of minor disagreements increases. Apparently the grievance 
system operates as a kind of safety valve to prevent the building of 
minor tensions into open conflict. 

Corwin's findings dispute another widely held notion that 
conflia arises out of job dissatisfaction and frustration. On the 
'contrary, a "person s career satisfaction increased markedly with 
the^otal number of conflicts in which he had become involved, 
the number of conflicts with tfie administration, and open 
disputes." After examining the profiles of two hundred teachers, 
Corwin concluded, that the teachers vvith the greatest 
professional orientations "tended to havu at least slightly higher 
conflict rates than the typical memK-r of the sample.'* He 
concludcxl that "perhaps** only those, people who are already 
committed to teaching and satisfied with their careers and. jobs 
become concerned enough to participate in conflict." 

Group Conflict Ever\- organiratiw consists of groups of 
people, formally organized or not, with divergent interests. 
Group theory has demonstrated the efficiency of these groups as 
problem -solving t(X)ls; no mtxJern organization can expect to 
perform complicated tasks without relying on them. Yet the 
group mentality fosters a sense of cohesivene^s and c^^mpcTition 
that can act as a -source of conflict when two groups must 
cwperate on a task. Sherif notes that an in-groil}^ endows itself 
with "positive qualities which tend to be pr,iiseworthy, self-^ 
justifying, and even self-glorif/ing/' while it projects "hostile 
attitudes and unfavorable stereotypes in relation to the out- 
group." 

Blake and Mouton demonstrate that the first ca.sualty of group 
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interaction is objectivity. In an expcrirncnt they gave twenty 
groups a policy problem -and told them that their performance 
would provide an "indiication of their effectiveness as a problem- 
striving unit." Upon com,pIetion of the ^^isk, the groups were 
paired off and askeJ to Lv\;i.hange their results and evaluate each 
others solutions. ,trrjr:rhe(TS weYe urged to iiicrcoNe their 
understanding of "r^^* pvV^tMtion of the other group by noting 
similarities and >v\^tU4*^ vv^s'i ^^^^ it and their own-" 

The results ^uii^ii ninat loyalty to the grouj^ distorts 
com prehension ''Wlt^nitef- perceive points tlicy share in. 



cc>mr?on '.vith a coirtpctitor as Jistinctlv their o.vn/* The 
Jctennining faaor appears ro.he lpvalt\ lo the- group. 

Shen? contends that incergr»^up conilicr can be mii^mizcd bv - 
the intrcxluction of 5:if»tT;iTj;r.::;^- that is, g<.ia!> that are 

**corripelhiig anJ highlv appealing to members of two or mere 
groups in conflict but which cannot be attained bv the rest.>urces 
and energies of the i»r(- ips separarelv." As an e.xperirr.ent, Sherli 
created t^Ao indepcndirnr groups -Aith their own norgns and 
hierarch;e>. G-»riflict uas priviiivcJ bctuern the grouj^i bv having 
them cnizaue in activities that ailoued onlv one vvmner- The 
result was the development i.^t unfavorable artiruJo and 
■-^>Ter»A-ivpe> timard memb-crs of ;he v^p^^ite i;roup. Arrer 
in>titutini: superordinate uoaN, researchers noted a dLvrcu>e in 
hostilitie>. 

Cognitive* Conflict, T~het.5ne> like those discussed above 
presume that ^oiiflitt is pnmariiv a conflict of interests. W hen 
,resi>urces are scarce or when ip.dividuaK stv their ijiierests 
threart-ned, they uill react. ConfT:cts nf rhis narure ^.v-uld 
presurj':nhh' K* resv4. cd bv i:oi>vi!^.i.ini|; ^rvvjp- i!iLl;vid*i.il.> tl^at 
their interests lie in a mutual reduction (\ ciniilu t K'twecn them. 
Inherent in these thet^ries is the b«elief that altering nuuivation 
will eliminate cc^nflict. 

Research in co^itive conflict question^ tl-ie>e assumptions. 
The<^rist5 atii^e that human judgment is (MiIv quasi-rational. 
Decisions are made nnt onW from objCL-ii\ (<, ratlonaf data, but 
. fro-n the experience of past decisions and past traininc;. kxial 
background, and personal psychiA^gv. Tlie decisii>n-inaker will 
nor alwavs Ix- able to "fullv account for the wav he arriwd at his 
deiivion." Bevaust the antecedents oi a deci-ion ;ire not alwavs 
discernable. {xtsdms who disagn.x' with the juJgi'.K-nt will .jlmi>st 
inevitably mak(? assumptions aKnit "sinister motive*^ that the 
decision maker dixs not warat to repeal. " Thus, simple, 
nonratitmal. cc>gnitive differences develop into a "full-scale 
emotii^al and motivational conflict'' (Brehmer). 

C<ignit;ve conflict is the most difficult to recognize and deal 
with because its sources are hidden. L'nder even optimum 
circumstances— where men and women of goodwill w(^tk under 
conditions ot mutual gain— conflict seems almi^st inevitiible. 

Using a complex mathematical nu>del. several imestigators 
>have probed the phenomenc^n o( cognitive ctHillut. In these 
experiments subjects are trained to think differently alx)ut the 
same proKlem. The first .subject is trained to rely (^n (^ne appn:)ach 
tt^rh*' problem -sol vtnrr task, while the sixond subject learns to 
rely c^n a different approach. 

After the training sessions, the two subjects are brought 
together and^ asked to coILiborate on a sl4||> of problems whose 
correct sc)luti(xn leads to the subjects' mutual gain. Tlie subjects 
are not aware they have received different training, nor are thev 
aware their trainitig w:is intended to give ilv^m only partial 
success in solving the problems. When tlu ir iriiti.il nnsw crs differ, 

\thev are asked to make a second, joint decs'- nj^. Atter this joint 
decision, each subject rctrords his pnvnte esic:^:i;m-.Mii of t^t* correct 
answer dc^spite the cornprt)misc scilutit)ti re^^i hcvl wwhr die other 
subject. Tlic mfxlel prcn-idc^ <jpportunirses ro r 'i njure the 
difference in initial decisions and the inir'^v, or Urease iti 
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conflict after the joint consultatic^R. 

In one cross-cultural experiment using this model (Hammond, 
Bonaiuto, Faucheu:<, Moscovici, Frolich, Joyce* arrd^di Ma jo) 
subjects were askei to predict the future le\-el of democracy using 
tuxi variables: current **Ie\ el of stare control over an indi\iduar 
and current '>xtent to which elections determine the 
go'.ernment." Howe\er, one subjects trairiing favored greater 
reliance on the first variable, while tr^ second subjects training 
favc:>red the second variable. Although this procedure fails to 
approximate a complex p)olicy situation composed of many 
vaiiabk^. it dcxrs adequately represent a situation where a' policy- 
maker depends primarily on a single fact or idea tha t he has come 
to trust above others, an idc*a that is the result of past experience, 
perojnal psychology, or social background. . — 
^ Perhaps the most sobering conclusion of the experiment is that 
iionflict reduction is difficult even under ideal circumstances: '*the 
reduction of cognitive differences, although definir_', is very slow 
in the case of the Artiericans. and . . . conflict reduction is rapidly 
follo-.ved by increased conflicri^in the case of the Europeans/' 



Implications ^ - 

Conflict is an elusive phenomenon to define, obser\*e, and 
generalire arout. in the instances when generalizations are 
possible, they offer little comfort to the principal in search of a 
consistent pjolicy. Principals can hardly be held to account for. 
organizational characteristics such as size, level of bureaucracy, or 
level of standardization in their schools that have been shown to 
facilitate conflia. • * 

There are, however, some lessons to be learned. As'Corwin s 
research makes clear, the expression of a normal level of conflict 
in the system must be tolerated. Suppression of conflia may be 
comfonable in the shon run, but the tranquillity that results is 
likely to be false'and mavt' ex'entually give rise to -unmanageable 
hostilities. The principal nniust accept, if not encqyrage, a level of 
conflict that regularly exposes the school s problems. 

Fonjms should be provided for the routine expression of minor 
grievances. Involving teacb^rs on building-level management 
teams may be one way to allow such expression. Grievance 
commiitees with ^j^iion^r-epresentatives ought to be considered a 
cooj>erative ratHtr than ain adversary process. Most important of 
all, the principal must learn to recognize that some conflict arises 
out of-a teacher's genuine loyalty to, and concern for, the school, 
and its students. 

Bc*sides accepting conflict philosophically, there are some 
practical steps principals can take to prewnt it. Where possible, 
the number of administrative subunits should be minimized, 
because conflict increases im*proportion to a system's complexity. 
Since the greatest nurhber of conflicts concern questions of 
authority, the writing |X>licy statements to clarify areas of 
resp<5nsibility ought to H^t-f r.icourat?.ed. ^ j 

Sherif s study suggt'^isifhartt some or the conflict between groups 
in sch(x>ls could Iw <:^^t^dbi?^-:d by eir^Vs i. ing goals that arc desired 
by both' groups hia^vMVtT{iu;4M^''^<'T actiing alone. One of 

Sherif s exnmples iixVvolV-iKi ihv^''-:>^v^^ Since 
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mani ot the a>nf!ict5 in scFax^1< are C3u>cd V^v rhe J:vi>ii)n ol 
n^>i;rces, divergent 0-ou;:s miuht Kventour^'^^oi tu ^ha^e :hcir 
budgets sbr unusual expt.'^diraro !:ke the one-time puriihascr I'f 
^p<via^ e^uipnxr.t. Mv>r.t:'. ariJ j-^r^^nr.ci rr.^^hr ho harcd t *r 
special k>int teachinii and avdn>eling rn>i:Tarn!^. 

Without agreement on even bnuJer goals, h.)'sve\er, 
communication b^ween divergent i:ri*up i> like'v to rtiurn to 
the creation of unfavorable >tere*'tvpes an,d the U «>f «.^r;evnMrv. 
Pnncipais prebabK* should av4;ud fo>tenn<: group mcr.:2ti;tv c*.'en 
if the groups' are engaging in i^r.lv **triund!lv'* ci •rr^.p'ct rtiwa. 
Vi'her«e\er group> do meet, thev u ill h.i\e rt> K- prtxidcJ vvivrL 
toward bn->ad, a!]-enci'»mpa>Mng gt.-tal^. 

Themosr paradoxical reMjks cn^.e»'ge frt)m reMjarCTi :n ct>tivji'.c 
. conflict. One traditional v:ov thallenged bv rlic^* reheard i 
hnJlngs i> thr* as>umprion that. all parries to a tonili^t are 
motivatc%i bv ct^n>cu:'us kivahies. Principal!- arc lovai to :\ 
management idct)!i>g\'; tcaLher>fare k>val to a c!asvnx>rn teachin.: 
ideol<>g>'- O^nflicf between them \s uenerriliv cxpl.iined as a 
conflict of interests. Accotding -ti> thi^ explan^juon. failure tv) 
agree is a result ot^n^iticuioiial fiKtnrs: bad ti}.:h, iri>ijKcrifv, 
>tubK)rnness, or hviXKn^v. 

But Hammi^nd warns that wc mav "have Kvn too quick tii 
assign <iur failure to settle dispute> to such non-cct^nuive »actt?rs- 
as motivational differences. "Conflict ot.turs even in situatitu:.- of 
mutual gain for bt)th panies -i^iplv as tlie result o^ ci>gniti\e 
, differences, ^ha* is, djiterepACS in the way^ people inten^rct and 
utilize 3nfi>rm;?tit>ji before makingdec i'-rrin^. C\>nfi;ct often occurs 
as the result of simply "u>t Ix-ing able ti» understand what 
premise's underlie another perM?n's lieci^itm. 

0>gnitive conflict is difticu't to deal with Ix-t au-<: its MHjrce> are 
hidden. Such conflict ma\ arise av the result <-\ di^-^inuiar Training 
on the pan of the devi>i</^-makerv (wlikh iaii>e*. them tt> view' 
the problem differently). Th^^tonflitt mav txcur as a functiori of 
the complexity of the problem- Or w mav varv vvith the amount 
and tvpe c^f feedKack given and received in the problem -solving 
, stage. Cognitive ct-nflict is certainly resptnir ibie for both minor 
and mdjor misurulerstandings— from is>ues of student discipline 
or rest^urce alK'cation t'i> questions of curriculum and educational 
ph:li^s<>phv. ha dealuiL^ with all ci^nflicts the principal must 
eyercise careful discernment to identify J Ik* ci^gnitive factors that 
may be pre^sent. Lx-arning listen to j-^eople— encournging thern 
to exj-Tfcss their feelings and perceptions— may wel^be essential to 
the prevention and diagnosis o^ conflict. 

it is probable that these three tyrx-s of conflict overlap and 
share imp^^nant characteristics. Organirational structures create 
interests and lovalties in the same wav that groups do. Group 
iovaltics m turn may be the result of 'similar cogniti<ins <5n the 
pritt of many people, A teacher's perceptions of the world, for 
example, may be different from a principals view because of 
intervening scxial, political, and economic factors, to the extent 
that a true cc^nitive difference is created between them. 
Differences this basic in human jxrrceptimi lead Brehmcr and 
^ Hammond to conclude that "special aids" may be necessary jTc^ 
help the limited human intellect cope with conflict. But the aidiH 
they rec<?m mend —computer programs— are s<)me time in tlui" 
future. Until then, principals must be content to cope willh 
conflict in less than ;>erfect, human ^-ays. ^.^^ 
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